A painter who has no doubts about his own ability 

will attain very little. 
When his own work exceeds his judgement, 

the artist learns nothing. 
But when his judgement is superior to his work, 

he will never cease to improve, 

unless his love of money interferes or retards his progress. 

Leonardo Da Vinci 
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Self Portrait — Cowboy Steve (2005) 

I did this with my friend Anka Makovec when we were 

drawing cartoons from family photos. Me sporting a 

cowboy outfit, a sheriff badge and a six shooter. 
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Self Portrait (1991) 

This was when I was in dialysis. You can 
see my yellow skin. I looked like I had 
jaundice. I did a self portrait in David 
Hopkins' workshop. 

David Hopkins was a bloke in 
Devonport. He used to own Taswegia. 
He's a commercial artist and he teaches 
glazing techniques. Glazing gives strength 
to watercolour. 

I think it's quite a good portrait of me - 
though I had a bit more hair then. 



An Artistic Journey Begins 



I started drawing when I was a kid. The year before I left high school I 
did a drawing workshop, a sketch course one night a week for 10 weeks, 
and I've enrolled in other courses since then, but mostly I'm self taught. 

My very first drawings were of peoples heads; pear-shaped 
heads drawn at the dining room table. My brother and sister 
were doing homework and I was drawing pear-shaped 
heads. That's my first memory of drawing. Later on when I 
started school, I copied Uncle Scrooge and Donald Duck, 
and I used to like the superheroes: Batman and Superman. 

I didn't do very well at primary school. I wasn't able 
to read when it was time to move on from Stella Maris to 
Burnie High, and I had to have a year of special education. 
It was a terrific school, that special school, because there was 
no set agenda. You had a certain amount of work to get 
through and you got a reward when it was completed. You 
went at your own pace. You weren't doing the same thing 
as the others, everybody was doing something different. And 
when you finished you'd play sport or make something in the 
workshop. I remember building rafts out of 44-gallon drums and 
launching them from the beach at West Park. 

It was a good school, West Parkland. I enjoyed the 12 months I 
was there among other kids with learning disabilities. 

When I got to Burnie High I was put in Level 0. Kids in Level didn't 
normally last more than two years. They usually left early and got a job. 
But the old man told me: "You may as well make the best of it while you're 
at school, because there's little joy when you go out to work". So I made 
the effort and stayed four years at high school. In each grade there were 
levels 1, 2, 3 and 4. The level I was in, Level 0, was no level at all - you 
were a dumb bastard! It was three years before they advanced me to Level 
1. 1 was the sort of kid who was destined to be a tradesman or something 
like that. 

At Burnie High I used to draw all over my books and the teachers 
were quite good about it. They didn't try to discourage me because I was 
the only one who showed any real artistic ability. I stood out. It was rare 
for a kid to be able to draw well. There were probably only one or two in 
the class with any drawing ability at all. I drew things like South American 
macaws, Tasmanian devils, Greek legends. But I also used to see what I 




could get away with - in art class I'd draw female nudes. They weren't bad 
drawings for a high school student, and the teacher hung the best ones on 
the wall. The only trouble was that a classmate added hairy legs to one of 
my sketches. Made me angry, but I knew if I tried to fight him I'd get 
whipped. 

The nudes were just to get me a bit of peer respect. When 
you're young you try to fit in with the crowd. But I gave up 
trying to please my mates, and at some stage during high school I 
thought: Bugger them, and started doing my own stuff. 

I'm also a self-taught sculptor. I started wood sculpture at 
home, though I didn't go much on woodwork as a subject at school. 
I wasn't keen on that sort of woodwork. My interest was in art - 
carving and drawing. Unfortunately, after first year high school, art 
was the subject they wouldn't let me do: "You gotta work towards 
a trade". Art was the one thing I was good at and they wouldn't 
let me do it. The only time I was allowed to draw was for projects 
in history or some other subject. I was flavour of the month then. 
Everybody wanted me to illustrate their projects and I was everybody's 
friend. But as soon as the project finished I was a nobody again. They 
didn't want to know me after that. 

I was unemployed for three months when I left school. I tried for all 
the trades, but just as well I didn't get an apprenticeship because I didn't 
really want to be a tradesman anyway. That style of work held no attraction 
for me. Eventually, after pestering the Burnie Pulp for a job, they took me 
on as a broke boy. 

I was about 16 when I started at the Pulp. I worked in the finishing 
room and it nearly killed me the first couple of months, running back and 
forth to the beaters, trying to shove broke-paper in the vats. The men were 
on bonuses, earning two to three times their normal wage. I wasn't getting 
any bonus, yet I was swarming around like a blue-arsed fly trying to stay 
with these other blokes. 

I kept up my art while I was at the Pulp, sketching cartoons for the 
crib room. Sometimes I'd be asked to do porn. I was good at that. I'd had 
a lot of practice drawing nudes at school. But mostly I was interested in 
painting birds and wildlife. That was my forte. 

I stayed at the Pulp all my working life, 31 years, until I retired in 
2005. A redundancy came along and I got out. I was 50. 



Parents & Early Life 



My earliest memory is of being on a rocking horse. A bought one. It 
had rails down the side and it rocked on a frame in the middle. And 
I remember getting paint sets and colouring-in books for birthdays and 
Christmas. Dad worked at the Pulp and he brought home heaps of paper 
- paper he'd knocked off- and there were always pencils and paint laying 
around, so I suppose that's what stimulated me to become an artist. 

My parents married in Burnie after the war. Dad was a plasterer. That 
was his trade. He learnt it and he travelled all over Tasmania. Went to Ross 
and down to Hobart, and worked a lot around Burnie. When he married 
Mum, he got a job as a plasterer at the Burnie Pulp. He had a stable life 
then and stayed in the one place. Built a house in Studholme St, up on the 
side of the hill past the Menai Hotel, and had three children: my brother 
is six years older than me, and my sister five years older. Ian and Christine. 
I'm the youngest, born in Burnie in 1955. 

Dad was a terrific Dad. There were all sorts of activities going on all 
the time. He was into field nats and archery, gardening and camping. It 
was proper camping - not rough bush-camping - with stretcher beds and 



a big tent like a circus tent, a meat safe, a stove outside with a chimney, a 
canvas bag to keep water cool, and a meat safe hanging in a tree. Home 
away from home. Family life was good. 

Dad had a workshop underneath the house and he was always building 
boats and furniture and God knows what else. I was about 14 and I used 
to get down in there and woodcarve. I remember my first woodcarving was 
a zombie-like fella. I glued glass marbles in his eye sockets and he turned 
out pretty scary. 

I moved on from that and carved a leopard. I drew a pattern and 
transferred it to a piece of wood. Then I cut him out on the bandsaw and 
carved features into him. Too late, I noticed that one knee on his front leg 
was in the wrong place. I'd drawn the pattern incorrectly and his knee was 
too far down his leg. I was wild. I was going to toss it against the wall. But 
Dad calmed me down: "We'll fix this". I cut the knee off with Dad's help 
and shifted it further up the leg. 

I'd learnt a lesson - I had to be more patient with my art. 




Leopard (ca 1970) 



Victor Wilson (1995, opposite) 

I'd been meaning to do a portrait of Dad. . . I did a few sketches 
of him sitting in the lounge at home. The likeness isn't quite right 
in the preliminary sketches. I got the likeness later on. 
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Many years after the leopard episode, I had 
an exhibition with the Burnie art group and 
Dad came along to the opening dressed in his bib 
and braces. He was standing there with a cup of tea in 
his hand and a woman came over, fooled by his painter- 
looking clothes, and asked him if he was the artist. He 
got a kick out of that. 

I'd been meaning to do a portrait of Dad. At that 
time he was suffering from fibrosis and I thought I'd better 
sketch him before he was no longer with us. I took a few 
photos at the opening - Dad in his bib and braces, holding a 
cup - and I did a few sketches of him sitting in the lounge at 
home. The likeness isn't quite right in the preliminary sketches. 
I got the likeness later on. 
Dad was living with me at Penguin when he died. I looked 
after him for the five years he was bound to a wheelchair. The fibrosis 
had hardened his lungs and he was gradually suffocating. He died in 
hospital in October 2000. 



Victor Wilson (2001) 
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My mother was Kathleen Wilson. I did that painting 
of her very quickly using a mixture of watercolour and 
pencil. I used pencil to start with, and then I added the 
broad brush strokes roughly around the outside to give 
the hair a randomy look. Just slapped it on. I think it 
looks good like that. If I had tried to paint the hair it 
would have looked contrived. 

One more thing: Mum didn't have blue hair. 
Hers was black and silver. Blue was simply the colour 
I chose to use. 

Mum did a bit of painting herself. She loved 
painting landscapes, but she was too hell-bent on 
being a good mother, too busy looking after three kids 
to spend much time on art. She was fanatic on being 
the perfect Women's Weekly woman: sewing, cooking, house 
tidying and all the rest. She just drove herself into the ground 
trying to live up to magazine standards. One of those sort of 
women. 

Mum only lasted a couple of years after we moved to 
Penguin. She died there in 1987. 




Kathleen Wilson (2001) 
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That's my grandma, my father's mother. Annie. She was 
a war bride of the first war. Grandad, he was a sapper in 
Flanders. That's him beside her at their wedding. She was 
only a little person. Both of them were. You can see they 
look little in the picture. 

Grandma was 16 when she married Grandad. This was 
in England. She met him in England and she came back 
with him as a war bride. I painted her about two months 
before she died. 

There's an interesting story about how Grandma died 
- she fell into a fridge. They found her dead in the fridge. It 
was an old-style refrigerator that didn't have door shelves, so 
all the tall bottles and the like were put onto a shelf in the 
fridge itself. You had a lot of open space in those old fridges, 
unlike the modern ones. Grandma opened the door to get 
out a beer and she had a heart attack and fell in. 

Grandad - well, he had an interesting way of dying, too. 
Got hit by a train in Burnie. He was deaf as a post - and 
he had coalman's lungs - and he and Annie lived over the 
railway line just outside the Pulp. He went down to the shop 
one day with a billy to get his milk, completely deaf and 
hunched over, and going across the railway line a train hit 
him. I was only a tiny baby when he was killed. 



Annie Wilson (1989) 
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Edwin & Annie Wilson (1989) 
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Brown Falcon (2009) 

Lately I've been going to the animal rescue centre near the arboretum. They 
get a lot of injured birds of prey. They put the birds in a large open area so they 
can fly around to strengthen their wings before they let them go. 

Once a week I spend a few hours sketching on site and taking photos, 
then I paint a triptych of the bird. That particular one is a Brown Falcon. I'm 
doing a series of those now - triptyches of birds of prey. 
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Portraits of Wildlife 



The beginning of my improvement as an artist dates from 
when I was diagnosed with reflux 1 . It's usually picked up when 
you're a small kid, but it wasn't detected in me until I moved over to 
Penguin. I changed doctors from one in Burnie to one in Penguin 
and he told me that since he didn't know anything about me he'd 
have to give me a full check up. So he gave me a physical and the 
urine sample told him I had renal failure. I was born a premie, 
y'see, and they usually have some sort of damage; in my case, faulty 
kidneys. I was on dialysis for two years. At work I had a go at lunch 
time in the first aid centre. Before I went to work I had dialysis at 
home, and after work I had another go. 

I was on peritoneal dialysis 2 and did it myself with a bag. I was 
nearly a month in hospital learning how to change the bags and so 
on, and it was in hospital that I took up watercolour painting for 
the first time. Drawing and painting in hospital made me forget 
what I was in there for. 

Before going to hospital I had no experience with proper 
watercolours. I was using cheap poster paints 1 and paper bought 
from the Pulp - shit stuff. You put water on the paper from the 
Pulp and it curls and buckles. I was trying to paint with rubbish. 



I was getting to the stage where I wasn't going anywhere with 
my art. Progress was restricted because I was carrying a handicap 
of shitty materials and my art wasn't getting any better. I was going 
sideways, painting within my ability. I felt depressed about it - and 
being on dialysis didn't help. I thought: There must be something I 
can move forward with; something to give me a zing. 

I needed a medium I could use in hospital. I chose watercolours 
because all you need is a palette, a brush and some water, and when 
you've finished for the day you just close the lid and wash your 
brush out. The next day you open the palette, wet it again and off 
you go. Because there was no mess, watercolours appealed to me 
more than oils and acrylics. 

To learn what watercolours were all about, I decided to enrol 
in a weekend course with Nigel Lazenby He showed us the right 
materials and how to approach painting the correct way. Once I 
learnt how to use the proper materials - 100% rag paper and decent 
watercolour paints - off I went. 

My kidney trouble had two positive results. The first - I had a 
successful transplant in 1991. The second - it set me on the road of 
fully exploring my art. 



1. Kidney reflux occurs during urination when urine travels (refluxes) 
from the bladder to the kidney instead of flowing out of the 
body. The kidney is connected to the bladder by a tube called 

the ureter. There is a valve at the junction of the ureter and the 
bladder to prevent the backflow of urine into the kidneys. If this 
valve is faulty, the result is reflux. 

2. Peritoneal dialysis uses a soft tube that has been surgically 



inserted into the peritoneal cavity (the cavity that contains the 
stomach and intestines). The tube is about 5 mm in diameter, and 
one end sticks out a few centimetres so that it can be connected 
to a dialysis bag. The tube remains inside the body until dialysis is 
no longer needed. 
3. Poster paint is a cheap paint used for theatrical backdrops and in 
some art classes. It comes in large bottles or in a powdered form. 
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Swamp Harrier (2009) 
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White Goshawk (2009) 
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STEVE'S TIPS & TRICKS 



1 . Before starting on a bird painting, draw several 
small thumbnail sketches. This is to work out the 
most pleasing composition. Note: the hardness 
of the pencil is very important and should be no 
softer than HB. If too soft, the graphite will lift 
when it is wetted by the paint. 

2. Once you have decided on the composition, do a 
light quick sketch to roughly size the bird on the 
paper. 

3. To determine the length of the body and tail, use 
the height of the head as a measure. This makes 
sure that the head, body and tail are in proper 
proportion to each other. 

4. Quickly and lightly map the shadows using a fine 
line. Stand well back from the bird so the shadows 
are easier to distinguish. 

5. Shade the shadows. Try to use pencil strokes that 
follow the direction of the feathers. 

6. Mark in the details such as the eyes, feathers, claws 
and beak. Keep in mind you should be thinking all 
the time of the overall effect as well as the detail. 

7. Work the drawing to a finely detailed and fully- 
shaded stage, until it is able to stand complete by 
itself as a black and white sketch. 



8. Start to paint by adding a suitable base wash over 
all the pencil marks, varying the light and shade 
if required. If the sketch was done carefully, the 
correct tone should already be there in the pencil 
marks themselves, but may need to be altered in 
certain areas. 

9. Allow the base wash to dry completely before 
moving to the next colour. The technique is to 
build up the painting in layers of thin washes 
of colour that suit the subject. This is known as 
glazing. 

For example, in the Swamp Harrier (opposite) 
I started with a wash of French ultramarine over 
all the pencil shading. Next, to mimic the colour 
of the bird, a glaze of burnt umber was applied, 
turning the colour a cool brown. Then, over the 
top again, I picked up the lighter tones with 
diluted raw sienna. 

The most important thing when applying a 
glaze, apart from waiting until the previous layer 
is dry, is to use a soft flat brush and lay down the 
colour in a single smooth stroke. This ensures 
that the colours underneath do not smudge and 
become muddy. 

10. As a final step, if required, go back over the 
painting with a sharp pencil to outline feathers and 
other fine features. 
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Swamp Harrier (2009) 
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Black Cockatoos & Green Rosella (1992) 

Two black cockatoos and a green rosella on 
a banksia serata. One of my early paintings. 
Margaret Brown has that one. Her 
husband bought it for her as a birthday 
present. 

When I started painting birds I'd 
perch them on a clump of foliage against 
a plain white backdrop. Then I progressed 
to putting sky and background behind 
the bird. I was extending my ability and 
pushing myself to include vegetation, to 
get depth by having branches and leaves 
going everywhere. I was learning to 
handle chaos. It was yet another challenge; 
another painting skill I wanted to master. 
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Currawongs in snow (2008) 

I painted that as an entry in the Waterhouse 
Natural History Art Prize in South Australia, 
but it was rejected. It's a snow scene of 
Tasmanian waratah and black currawongs, 
one of our indigenous birds. 
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New Holland Honeyeaters 
& Green Rosellas (ca 1994) 
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New Holland Honeyeaters 

& Yellow Wattle Birds (ca 1994) 

The wattle birds are painted at life size 
so it's a fairly big painting. They're the 
biggest of all the wattle birds and they 
get their name from the yellow wattles 
hanging down the side. 

On the North-West Coast you get 
a lot of Little Wattle Birds - they're 
common in gardens — but only 
occasionally do you see the larger Yellow 
Wattle Birds, the ones the early settlers 
used to eat. 

I see them on my block, maybe one 
month a year. They'll come — one or two 
of them, or three or four - and then they 
disappear and I don't see them again until 
the next year. 
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Raggiana Bird of Paradise (2005) 
I went on a bird tour to Papua New 
Guinea to see the birds of paradise - up 
the Fly River, along the Kokoda Trail, 
right through the Tari Valley and up 
into the mountains. 

In the background of the painting 
is a Huli tribe woodcarving, which I 
brought back with me. The Huli were 
headhunters and when they got the 
skulls they used to paint patterns on 
them in ochre. 
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Great Emperor Bird of Paradise (2005) 
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-ar Gliders (1992) 
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Pygmy Possums (1992) 

I thought a black 

and white sketch would 

suit these nocturnal 

animals. They're not 

drawn directly from 

photos. I use bits and 

pieces from this photo 

and from that photo 

and combine them to 

make the animal look the 

way I want. For instance, 

I might draw the body and 

twist the head a different way. I 

make the animal up. I avoid copying 

straight from a photo. 
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Superb Fruit-Dove (1995) 

These were painted after my visit to Pajinka on Cape York. I 
stopped at a wilderness lodge right on the tip, smack bang in 
amongst a rainforest. Each day you go out with a guide into the 
forest or the mangroves. One day he took me to see a Superb 
Fruit-Dove nesting in the forest. I sat on a little stool only five or 
six feet away from the nest and did some preliminary sketches. 
Later on I finished the painting and gave it to a naturalist working 
at the lodge. Actually I did a bit of bartering. Swapped it for some 
of his fish paintings. 

Another day we went to a bird hide on top of a small hill. Part 



way down the hill a crooked branch came out of the forest level 
with the hide, and dancing on the branch was a Magnificent Rifle 
Bird. That was his display leek. 

It was good at Pajinka. Run by the Aborigines. One bloke was 
a South African - this naturalist, Chris Roberts. He used to take 
me around to the various haunts to see the birds and the reptiles. I 
was interested in everything he could show me: fish, reptiles, plants, 
birds. It was a good holiday. Most of the time I was the only one 
there because it was January, the wet season. But I was lucky. It 
turned out to be a dry wet - at least for the time I was there. 
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Magni fi Cent Rifle Bird ( 1994) 
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Old Jock (1995) 
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Every year I used to have a few weeks' break from 
work and go on a holiday, usually for eight or nine 
days somewhere in Australia. One holiday I went to 
Lamington National Park at the back of Surfers Paradise 
and met Jock, the Satin Bower Bird. Jock had his bower 
right next to the canteen. People walking past would 
drop blue straws and the blue tops off drink bottles so 
that he could line his bower. He seemed to like blue 
decorations best of all. 

People also threw food at the bower. Every day 
in search of the food scraps, brush turkeys and other 
animals smashed down the bower, and every day Jock 
rebuilt it. He's done that for 18 years. But the site has its 
advantages. Jock has all the females in the area because 
he has the best food supply and the best blue stuff. He's 
been king-pin Satin Bower Bird for 18 years. 

He's getting on a bit now - got arthritis in one 
foot - but to compensate, his territory is right next to 
the canteen. 

Bernard O'Reilly wrote some lines about the 
rainforest. I sat near Jock while I turned O'Reilly's words 
- and the rainforest - into a painting. 



The Green Mountains, 

the glowing heart of an area 

on which nature had lavished every beauty 

and luxury of vegetation; 
where volcanic fires and tropical rain 

had cut fearsome chasms 

highlighted by the snowy staircases of countless waterfalls; 
where the air had the sparkle of champagne 

and vast blue distances rolled away from the onlooker's feet 

for hundreds of square miles. 
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Lamington National Park (1995) 
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Clockwise from top left 

• Longhorn Beetle (Stenoderus suturalis) 
Tasmanian Ladybird (Cleobora mellyi) 
Dung Beetle (Onitis chaffer) 
Honey Brown Beetle (Ecnolagria grandis) 
Striped Ladybird (Micraspis chevrolat) 
Plague Soldier Beetle (Chauliognathus lugubris) 
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This is my latest exercise — insects. I'm 
combining watercolour and ink. The 
reason I use ink is that it's sharper and 
more definite than pencil, and since 
insects have a hard shell, ink gives them 
that hard edge. I think it looks quite 
effective. Something a bit different. 

What I'm going to do is draw 
all the beetles on my block. Have a 
portfolio of beetles. I'll photograph 
them and paint them and put 
together a folio. 
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This is from the Great Barrier Reef and that's just what it was like. I stayed on 
Heron Island and went out on the dive boat every day snorkelling on the reef in 
amongst all these fish. It was terrific, a kaleidoscope of colour. 

I was experimenting with getting the texture of the coral using a technique 
I'd learnt from Margaret Brown, an abstract artist. Using a rough-textured 
watercolour paper, and salt and pigment, you can get a coral effect. The salt sucks 
up the water and makes the pigment blotchy. 

You go to an abstract artist to learn certain techniques, and then you find 
you can apply some of those techniques in botanical paintings. There's always 
something to learn when you pick someone's brain. 




Coral Reef Fish No 1 (1995) 
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Margaret Brown is one of the movers in the Burnie art scene. I did 12 
months with Margaret Brown. What she does is teach you abstract art, but I 
changed it around. In some of my paintings I start from the abstract and pull 
it back into reality. I splash pigment and paint and water on the paper, and 
from the colours and shapes I force realism on the abstraction. Fernglade, 
for instance, started off as a complete mess. I didn't plan to do a forest scene. 
The jumble on the paper told me what it was going to be. 

Sometimes I use a milder form of the technique. I know what I want 
beforehand, but the starting point is what appears to be abstract blobs of 
colour, roughly in the shapes I want. Before I go too far with the abstraction, 
I yank on the reins of reality 1 . 



1 . For an example of "yanking on the reins of reality" 
see Kangaroos on the next page. 











Cow/ i&e/B^ Afc 2 (1995) 
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Kangaroos (1999) 
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Kangaroos is one of my impressionistic wildlife 
paintings. Bold blocks of burnt umber and 
French ultramarine applied first with a broad 
brush, roughly in the shape of the animal, with 
a minimal of detail being filled in later using 
pastel and pencil. 

It's a good exercise to work from blocks of 
colour and then draw. It's a good skill to have. In 
this case it gives an impressionistic kangarooey- 
sort of thing. A few quick brush strokes, a 
scribble of pastel here and there, and I've caught 
a kangaroo. It's not detailed drawn. 



Blue Tongues is a similar thing. I wanted to curl 
two Blue Tongues together. I started off using 
a broad brush, but unlike Kangaroos, instead of 
large splashes of colour I used smaller blobs of 
burnt umber and yellow ochre. Then I drew into 
it with pastel and charcoal and put Aboriginal 
symbols behind. 

The lizards are not technically correct, but 
you get the feel of them. 
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Blue Tongues (1999) 
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Frill-necked Lizard comes from Cape York. 
The guide was showing me how to keep an 
eye out for these fellows. Driving along in 
the bus, if you saw four little knobs on the 
side of a tree - you've got him. The lizard 
tries to put the tree between you and him 
all the time. If you walk around the tree, 
he'll move around the tree too, and all 
you'll see is four little knobs where his 
claws are hanging on. I saw a fair few the 
time I was there. 



Frill-necked Lizard (1989) 
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Carpet Python was the first time I put charcoal 
into an abstract. I used a handful of scrunched 
gladwrap to smudge burnt umber into a 
squiggly shape (you can see the burnt umber 
behind the scales), and then I filled in the 
detail with charcoal. 




Carpet Python (1995) 
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Millie Millennium (2000) 
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Fantasy & Imagination 



In the year 2000 I painted Millie Millennium. For years I wanted 
to paint a full-bodied nude woman with a tattoo. I was motivated 
into action by an article I read in New Scientist. The story was about 
obesity and it was accompanied by photographs of obese women 
beside a swimming pool. That's a good starting point; that'd be some- 
thing different. An obese woman would allow more tattoos; a bigger 
broader canvas to paint on. 

I also read a science fiction book about a priestess who had a 
tattooed body similar to how I imagined the Druids to be decorated 
when they made their human sacrifices. So there it was: obese nudes, 
tattoos, and history all came together in Millie and I decided to cover 
her in the history of humanity. 

You've got nuclear bombs and industry; you've got space travel 
and war between different religions; you've got skulls for genocide and 
ethnic cleansing; and you've got a gas-mask bloke for war. Then you've 
got little bits of nature clinging to Millie's hands and legs, connected 
to the human chaos in the middle. 

Running across her whole body is a dragon. You can see a part of 
it on her shoulder and it spreads down onto her legs. It's the dragon of 



human existence, connecting fire and water and air, tying everything 
together. 

Millie's sitting on a three-legged Australian designer chair shaped 
like a kidney. When I first saw that chair on TV I thought: That's 
weird. Who'd want to sit on a chair shaped like a kidney? It didn't appear 
very comfortable - like riding a horse. It was obviously designed 
to be looked at and not to be sat upon. Just the thing for Millie, to 
emphasise the superficiality of the modern world. 

Behind the chair is a Kentia Palm, included for no other reason 
than I had one growing in my solarium. I haven't got it now — it died. 

In the year 2000 a news story appeared about a pickled Tasmanian 
Tiger in a jar and they were going to clone him. In future, everybody, 
including Millie, could have their own pet Tasmanian Tiger on a lead. 

Finally, my neighbours had border collies with different coloured 
eyes and that gave me further inspiration. At the beginning of the 
genetic revolution, in the age when people want designer body parts, 
Millie has one blue eye and one white eye. 

Millie represents a modern day Mother Earth. She's suffering from 
humanity's over consumption. 
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I wanted to do a painting that was going to 
really test me - a smooth-skinned nude woman 
surrounded by masses of butterflies against a 
complex jungle background. To paint those 
three elements in watercolour was pushing my 
boundaries because Id never done anything as 
complex as that before. I was pushing myself 
to see how far I could go, and it was a real 
challenge. 

Gaia - she's the Greek goddess of Earth, but 
in my hands she's become a modern-day woman 
with a touch of the primitive - she has the face 
paint of a South American Indian. 

Around her neck she's got a mobile phone 
and a credit card, signature symbols of modern 
life. 

I tried to weave the Adam and Eve legend 
in the background: the snake of evil (a python) 
on the left; and on the right a genetically- 
engineered domestic cat that has wild ocelot 
markings on it. 

Who is Gaia? She's the contradiction within 
us all: the meeting place of the wild and the 
modern, of nature and technology. She's a white 
woman with scrunched-up toes deformed by 
high heels; yet she has the urge to maintain her 
connection with nature. 



In Lasserter's Gold I'm experimenting with 
background textures. I was confident using 
gladwrap, salt and pigment on a small scale, 
but I wanted to experiment on a large scale. I 
also wanted to learn how to paint fantasy nude 
women and to experiment with different skin 
textures. 

I read a book by Boris Vallejo on fantasy 
art, and in the book he describes some of 
his techniques. One of the techniques I was 
interested in was how to handle skin textures. 
Vallejo's technique was to vary the colour and 
not use just the one tone. Different parts of the 
body should be coloured slightly differently 
That was his main message. 

So I painted the outline of three forthright 
nude women, blocked them out with masking 
tape and filled in the background. Then I 
removed the masking tape and gave the women 
different skin textures. 



Gaia (2007) 
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Lasserter's Gold (1989) 
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Human Beans (2008) 
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A few years back I did a one-day workshop with Wolfgang Grasse. He was a fantasy artist of 
international reputation, but some people don't go much on his gothic-style anachronistic art. In a 
typical Grasse painting he has planes and toys and objects made in the 1930s and 40s mixed in with 
medieval stuff mixed up in his fantasy of angels and the four horseman of the apocalypse, and it 
usually has a theme of death and the cruelties of humanity. 

He lived in Penguin near where I live. I used to sit with him at the Groovy Penguin Cafe and 
have a cup of coffee, talk to him. He was the bloke who did the graffiti on the Penguin sea wall and 
the council kicked up a stink about it. He thought that having an artist of his calibre doing graffiti 
should have been seen as a privilege, but the council didn't see it that way and removed it all. 

There was some trouble between him and his partner. I don't know how long ago it was, but she 
left him. Then I heard he topped himself. Took an overdose in Penguin in August 2008. 

Anyway, Grasse was the influence for Human Beans, a painting about global warming in which I 
drew "human beans" shaped like upside down humans. Their arms are sprouting out of their orifice 
- green bean shoots reaching skywards for the rain that's not there. I put them sitting in a nest of 
thorns in a dried-up claypan. They're in a desperate place - but there is hope. Robin Redbreast saved 
the people in one of the Aboriginal legends 1 , and in Human Beans he's the little beacon of hope that 
somehow we can overcome the greenhouse problem. 



1. See Robin Redbreast, page 85. 
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Mother & Foetus (1989) 
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I was asked to do a painting for the Burnie Hospital, and I 
thought: They'll want a medical theme, so I painted a pregnant 
woman and a floating foetus. I finished the painting and 
they said: "Oh, no, we don't want this; we want some of your 
birds to hang in the corridors". I think Mother & Foetus was 
too fantastic for the selection committee — members of the 
Burnie Coastal Art Group - who wanted something more 
conservative. 

All sorts of weird thoughts run through my mind when 
I'm painting. Those white stalks in the background; they 
might be sperm wriggling their way to the ovary. Strange 
ideas are a part of being an artist - you gotta think 
outside the boundaries. 

I've got a healthy imagination, but in this case they 
didn't want fantasy art, they wanted a bird painting. 
I did all that work - the research, the sketches, the 
imagining - and then they didn't want it. 



O 
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This series of nudes is from when I was in the 
North-West Art Circle. I think the model was 
from Wynyard. I can't remember her name now. She 
was 40-something and a fantastic pose. She was un- 
inhibited and gave us a lot of. . . what do they call it? 
... a lot of. . . forward extensions - putting her arm 
in front of her body and we had to draw the body 
around the arm. Different things like that. 

She ran the class herself, starting with simple 
poses like these two, and later on they became more 
difficult. They really tested our drawing skills. 
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Sketching 
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She was a terrific model. I've sketched other 
models, but too often they're static. They 
just sit there or stand there. This one was 
more proactive and was running the class. 
Not showing us how to paint, she was just 
posing. She'd do this, she'd do that. We 
had less than two minutes to sketch each 
pose and then she'd change position. You do 
heaps of sketches that way. 

If you want sketching practise I suppose 
you don't really need a model. You could draw 
from photos. But drawing from a two-dimensional 
photo is easier than from a three-dimensional 
model. It's more difficult to draw from life. It's the 
best way, drawing from life. It's more challenging. 

The session cost us $ 1 5 a head and she was 
there most of a morning and afternoon. 
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Ballerinas (1993) This is another good exercise. Sometimes I'm watching 
TV and I sit there and try to sketch what's on the screen. That's even 
more difficult than drawing from life because they switch scenes every few 
seconds, especially ballerinas. They're on the move all the time. That's why 



the sketches look so delicate - I only had a brief glimpse of the arms, the 
legs, the movement. If I had a freeze button I could freeze it. I could do it 
that way I suppose, but then it would be just like doing it from a photo. 
All the challenge would be gone. 
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Sumos (1993) I went from drawing skinny ballerinas on TV to 
overweight sumos. The fella on the right, before he started he 
made sure his g-string was adjusted properly at the back. Then 
they charged at one another and tried to push the other fellow 
outside the ring by scruffing hold of the belt around the middle 
and trying to lift him up. 



I thought it was fascinating watching them trying to toss 
one another outside the ring. 

One of the contestants - I think he was the Japanese 
champion — was a big Hawaiian fellow, the one I've drawn in 
the middle. He was nearly a third bigger than the Japanese 
sumos and he was tossing them around like confetti. 
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Old House, Ulverstone (1996) 

This old house is in Ulverstone and I deliberately 
distorted it. I made the walls lean out, experimenting. 
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Malunnah (1998) 
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I do a lot of life sketching. I go to the Penguin market and 
draw people going about their business 1 . They're not posed. 
I just sit there and quickly try and draw them. 

These two were on the Gordon River Cruise and 
they're looking over the railing at the forest as the boat 
was going up river. You have to be quick; less than a 
few minutes. The secret of doing them is economy of 
line - trying to use as few lines as possible. It takes a 
lot of practice. 

Even though there are only a few lines, you can tell 
what they are: a fella wearing a cap with a wine glass in 
his hand, and a long-haired woman wearing glasses looking 
over into the forest. 
I haven't really got it developed to the level I want. I'm not 
really confident with it yet, but with practise I'll be able to do it 
quicker and more reliably. At the moment, sometimes I get good 
ones and sometimes I get dosh. I'll get there eventually. 







X 



1 . The Penguin market sketches are on page 61 . 
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Guitar Player (2005) was drawn at an Aboriginal function at the Tiagarra 
Aboriginal Culture Centre near the Devonport Bluff. One of the Aboriginal 
blokes was playing a guitar. He doesn't look Aboriginal, but maybe his 
ancestors were. 
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I like these drawings. I caught the faces with very few lines. Just 
a few strokes and the likeness was there. They're good ones. But 
sometimes you get too busy. If you spend too much time on a sketch 
you start getting nitty-gritty with detail and you lose the simplicity. I 
try to get it down quickly with as few lines as possible. It takes a lot 
of practice. I can only get the odd one every now and again. If you're 

good at it you can do it nearly every time - but if you can only fluke 
the odd one, like me, you're still not good enough. 
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Toby was a little terrier-dashound 
cross; and Cobba - he had a hound 
and spaniel mother and a foxy father, 
so he was a real mixed bag. He was all 
hunting dog. 

They were terrific dogs. Both got 
run over by 4WDs not long after I 
moved to the block at Penguin. Didn't 
last very long. I had Cobba for a while, 
but Toby, it was less than a year and I 
lost him. 

I thought I nearly lost him on 
the first day. He was only a little pup 
when I got him and Cobba took him 
hunting. Cobba comes back - and no 
sign of Toby. "Oh, we've lost him". 
An hour or so later we see little Toby 
coming across the paddock in the long 
grass, jumping up and down to see 
where he's going. 

I did the sketches while I was 
in the lounge room, watching them 
running around chasing each other. 
Dad wanted me to do portraits of all 
our dogs, so I've got paintings of them 
all around the house. Every dog I've 
owned has his portrait on the wall. 

I've lost a lot of dogs at Penguin. 
Been run over near the block. In 
Burnie, where there's traffic and cars 
all over the place, they lived their full 
lives. I come out into the country and 
I'm losing dogs left, right and centre. 




Toby (1995) 
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Technical Sketches 



I used to keep birds at one time. I had five walk-in aviaries with 
attached flights so the birds could stretch their wings, and hollow 
logs so they could breed. I probably had three or four breeding pairs of 
parrots, and a mixture of finches and doves. 

That's an Elegant Parrot, one of the neopbemas. Whenever a bird 
died, I drew them. Like a postmortem, but only sketching. You never 
know when a sketch might come in useful as the basis for a painting. 
The same goes for this Emperor Gum Moth which I found outside, dead 
on a tree. 
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A bloke in Ulverstone used to build aquariums and sell them. 

He had a saltwater aquarium in his shop and he used to collect 

fish from around the North-West Coast. The large one below is a 

Red Rock Cod. I sat near his aquarium and sketched it, and later 

I turned it into a painting. Wasn't a real successful painting - the 

composition wasn't quite right. It didn't come off. 

But the sketch is good. 

The other fish is a Tasmanian Blenny, one of 
our coastal fish found in rock pools. 
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This fish is what they call a Croaking Gourami. 
You'll hear him croaking at night in the tank. Croaks 
like a little frog - gwhh gwbb gwbb. 

I successfully bred them in my aquarium. The 
male builds a nest of bubbles in which the female 
lays her eggs. He blows bubbles out of his mouth 
which causes a big heap of them on the surface of 
the water, and then he entices the female to lay her 
eggs in amongst the bubbles and he fertilises them. 
Then he guards the eggs until they hatch. 

The male has to keep renewing the bubbles and 
making sure that they don't dissipate to ensure the 
eggs stay in amongst the weeds near the surface of 
the water. Must be something in his saliva that stops 
the bubbles from bursting quickly 

It's entertaining when they're breeding — the 
male fans his fins, fights other males, guards all his 
babies, herds them around, and tries to stop other 
fish eating them. There are interesting goings-on in a 
fish tank during the breeding season. 
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I picked up a platypus on the road going towards Lobster 

Creek, near the dams out there. He was dead on the side 

of the road, so I took him home and sketched him. 

Then I put him in the compost. 

On the underside of the front flippers you can see he's 

got five nails covered with five flaps of skin The back 

flippers don't have the flaps; only the front ones. 
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Aboriginal Woman (1996) 
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Tasmanian Legends 
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A boriginal woman. She's not anyone in particular. I just 
-/T.made her up. I was doodling over at Anka's, messing 
around, and I was showing her how you - if you're going 
to draw a Tasmanian Aborigine - that the thing to watch 
out for is mainly the eyes, that they're close to the nostrils. 
If you do that, then bingo - you've got an Aborigine. If 
you don't have the distance right, if it's too long, you'll 
lose the aboriginalness. Doesn't matter if you give them a 
big nose or big lips or anything like that, if you don't have 
the right gap between the outer part of the nose lobe and 
the eyes, you'll lose the distinctive aboriginal look and 
you might end up with the features of an African or some 
other native race. Even if I'd given her a small nose like a 
European, the shortness between lobe and eye would have 
still given her the appearance of an Aborigine. 



Going back a dozen years or so, I was asked by Burnum 
Burnum to do a series of paintings of Aboriginal legends. 
I knew Burnum through Anka. She introduced me to 
him when he came to Tasmania for one of his school 
tours. During the tour he found a legend book that had 
been published in photocopied form, and he wanted me 
to do the illustrations for a new version. I did a big heap 
of pictures, but he died while I was doing them and the 
book never went ahead in the form he envisaged. 

I painted my own versions of the legends. They've 
come down to the present through being remembered 
by the early colonial settlers from tales told to them 
by Aborigines 1 . The settlers would have put their own 
interpretations on the stories, and I've added another 
imaginative layer. 



Burnum Burnum (1994) 



1 . The legends in this book are derived from those in 
Touch the Morning by Jackson Cotton. 



Burnum Burnum. This one I painted from a photograph. 
What I was doing here, I used just three colours: Payne's 
grey, burnt umber and French ultramarine. I didn't draw 
it first in pencil, just straight in with a broad brush. A 
five-minute sketch, real quick, similar to the Japanese 
style. Sometimes I get quite good results, like this one. 

First I filled in the dark areas around the skin 
highlights in big broad strokes, leaving white paper for 
the highlights themselves. Then I cut around the shape of 
the hair with Payne's grey, and with the edge of the broad 
brush I painted a few marks around the eyes. Caught it 
real quickly It's all drawn straight in with the brush. No 
pencil work. 
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In The Beginning (199 5). I made a mistake in this 
one. I was busy painting the woman and I kept 
going back and forth with the brush, dripping paint 
on the paper, so I thought: What am I going to do 



with thosel I turned them into a meteorite shower. 

The ice is there because of the ice age when 
this is supposed to have happened. And in the 
background is the Stanley Nut. 
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In me Beginning 



Age upon age, slow time crept through the Dreaming 
and all things took their form. Trowenna, the heart- 
shaped island we call Tasmania, was just a tiny sandbank 
in the southern swell. Constant she remained for Dream- 
time ages; stagnant, still, submersed in the solitude of 
complete darkness. 

men from the shivery ocean rose Pamuen, the sun, 
flashing fire; and rising with him was his wife, Vena. She, 
being a woman, could not travel as fast as Pamuen, but 
curled into the white heat of his glowing bodu, cradled in 
his arms. By day theu travelled the sky together, and by 
night embraced the waves on the far side of Trowenna. 

Again theu rose from the foarny deep. When theu 
passed over the sandbank, Pamuen dropped seeds of 
the great gum tree, tara monadro, and sprinkled them with 
rina dina, the rain drops. 

Day followed night, and each dawn brought some- 
thing new for Pamuen and Vena. Their first bom, the 
bou-child Moinee, wailing and shining, was placed high 
above the polar cap. He was the Great South Star. Their 
second son, the gentle Dromerdene, shining just like his 
brother, was also given a home in the sky. We call him 
Canopus. Long after the Dreamtime he still looks down 
upon Tasmania. 

One dau, wind and rain and swollen seas arrived with 
a terrible storm and threatened to overrun the sandbank. 
Moinee, far to the south, was lonelu and frightened, so 
Pamuen sent his two servants, Une the Lightning and 



Bura the Thunder, to befriend his son and be company 
for him. 

Throughout the Dreamtime, ice bergs from the Great 
South Land floated around the sandbank, and sometimes 
Pamuens wife, Vena, would visit them. She would watch 
all dau as her husband crossed the heavens, and just 
before he dipped below the sea surface she would return 
to her husband's side. Paired once more, they would 
sleep till the morrow. 

Basking on an iceberg one dau, misfortune came upon 
Vena. The ice melted and into the voidu blue she sank, 
held tight by the tentacles of the eight-limbed octopus 
and the arms of the reedu sea-dragon. Onlu after black- 
fall did she escape. 

Enraged with fury, and burning with all the radiance 
he could conjure, Pamuen sunshined upon the ice bergs 
until theu melted. Like rina dina, theu dripped and dis- 
solved into the ocean. 

Time passed. Seeds sprouted on the sandbank and 
grew into treelings. Treelings became trees, trees became 
forests, and from the roof of the forests, leaves fluttered 
earthwards and mixed with the sand to form soil. Shell 
fish fattened and multiplied, and as the old ones died 
theu formed tremendous piles and fossilised into the 
dolerite and auartzite of mountain ranges. 

And so it was that the little sandbank rose from the 
Dreamtime and became Tasmania. 
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The First Black Man (1995). The Gods didn't know how to make legs, 
so I decided to paint them as legless blokes sitting in meteors up in the 
heavens. There are four of them orbiting the Earth, arguing about the 
prototype black man - he's got the tail of a kangaroo and no knees. 
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The First black Man 



The Great South Star, Moinee, first child of the sun, became the 
spirit god of Trowenna and he ruled the island; his word was law. 

Although he had power, sometimes he lacked foresight; and 
when he made mistakes, Dromerdene the Gentle One laughed at his 
brothers folly. He laughed especially loudly, and was joined in mirth 
by the thunderous Bura and the cackling currawong, when Moinee 
created the first black man. With great care but little thought, Moinee 
made an awkward creature with no knee joints, and burdened him with 
a heavy tail. 

Dromerdene, touched by the creatures unhappy plight, stilled his 
laughter at once when he saw that the black man could never lie down 
and would have to sleep standing up. He decided to help. 

Off came the tail, lb heal the wound, the stump was rubbed with 
lard from a blubbered seal. Off came half of each leg, and then two 
joints taken from the severed tail were placed between the leg halves. 

The black man now had knees — he could sit down, roll onto his 
side, and sp to sleep. 

When he awoke from his first slumber, he picked up the severed 
tail, and holding one end in his teeth and the other end in his hands, 
he straightened and stretched it to a great length. The black man 
was armed with a spear, and straight away set off to hunt the wily 
kangaroo. 
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Rageorappa — The Evil One (1995). Rageorapper is shaped like a big 
legless frog. He's got a little frog inside his mouth that controls him. 
He's a demon. He brings fire and wind and bad luck to the Aborigines. 
Anything bad befalls them, it's because of Rageorapper. 
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Rageorappa — Trie Evil One 






Gradually the black: man increased in number and they 
did many foolish and wicked things. Their constant 
fighting and killing one another displeased Moinee, who 
decided to create a monster to keep them in order — 
Rageorappa, the Evil One. 

Rageorappa was a limbless, warty toad or colossal 
proportions. His method or movement was as disgusting 
as his appearance. He vomited green mucous on the 
ground in front of him, and over this he slimed at all sea- 
sons and in any weather: daylight or starshine, snowfall 



or haildro 



P- 
A little white frog was Rageorappa's only friend. She 

lived on the Evil One's tongue. Rala, for that was her 
name, was a auiet guest, a well-behaved parasite with 
disloyal plans. Her ambition was to control Rageorappa, 
and when she finally achieved her aim she was the only 
being that could contain him. Even Moinee lost the power 
to rein-in his monster.. 

Soon, Rageorappa was terrified of Rala and became 
enslaved, if she ordered him to a task he had not the 
wit to perform, he would slime around in crazy locomo- 
tion, croaking and imploring the black men to help him. 
Sometimes they did — if the task amused them and was 
not distasteful. But when task became chore, they would 



convince him to do the opposite of what Rala demanded. 
The black men could easily trick Rageorappa — but only 
until Rala became angry. Then they had to flee to the 
bush and hide. 

In retaliation for the black man's trickery, Rageorappa 
turned himself seenot. They heard him raging in the 
forest; they smelt his breath upon them; saw bladegrass 
and manferns shudder, and stout trees bend and crash 
beneath his weight — but himself, he was seenot. The 
black men, therefore, held the wind in awe, knowing it was 
Rageorappa. 

Their greatest terror came at blackfall when Rala 
slept. She could control the Evil One during daytime 
when she was awake, but they were afraid she might 
siesta. So, when the wind was daytime blowing, the 
black men always carried a firestick. if the gusts were 
particularly violent they would rush into the wind, thrust- 
ing the firesticks before them. Trie fire would sp down 
Rageorappa's throat and awaken Rala. 

Rageorappa was a success. Moinee's idea had been to 
curb wickedness during the dark hours, when men could 
creep about unseen. Now they stayed by their campfire, 
not daring to leave the cracklingglow until Parnuen's 
return at daybreak. 
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Kangaroo Rat (1995) 
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Kangaroo Rat — Kee^ The Hopptj One 



There came a time when Moinee left his sky home and 
descended to Trowenna. He did not like the manner 
in which some or the black men behaved — the raids by 
night, the killing, and the stealing or women folk. He 
decided to issue commandments so that his people at all 
times would know how to be good. 

Using a sharp stone, Moinee hacked his command- 
ments into a sandstone cliff, and calling all the tribes 
together he explained the meaning of the words. 

He also decided to create new creatures to keep the 
black men company. Kee, the Kangaroo Rat, was one of 
these new creatures, and this is the manner of his arrival. 

One of the tribesmen was sleeping around the fre, 
keeping warm in the Trowennian b ackfall, when Kee 
hopped into the circle of light. He sniffed the sleeping 
man who happened to awake just at that moment, took 
chase, and managed to catch the furry intruder. The 



man made a hole in the ground, buried Kee inside the 
hole, and went back to sleep on top of him. 

Bu and by there was movement beneath the sleeping 
man. The ground parted and out hopped Kee and his 
bigger cousin, Bettong. The black man caught them 
both, put them in a bigger hole together, and again went 
to sleep on top of them. 

Several more times the same thing happened. Every 
time Kee hopped out of the ground he had with him yet 
another, and still bigger, cousin, until all the kangaroo 
familu were present. After Bettongcame the pademelon, 
the brush wallaby, and the grey boomer, taller by a head 
than even the tallest human. 

At the sight of the greu boomer the black man fled 
in panic. At his heels was the biggrey kangaroo whose 
powerful legs sounded 'boom boom boom' as they 
thumped the ground, helping the black man on his wau. 
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Kingfisher (1995). 
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Kingfisher — Tura^ The Jewel 5ird 



A certain little bird was of such ordinary appearance 
that none or trie other bush creatures ever noticed 
her. Every dau as she watched the parrots and honeu- 
eaters, envy clouded her eues and she wondered why 
she, alone, was without colour. 

One day when she was brooding about her misfort- 
une, she happened to notice a sparkle on the edge of 
the stream below. It was a small heap of gem stones. The 
lapping water had washed them clean and they glittered 
in the morning sun. 

She had an idea. What if she covered herself in gemly 
colours? Down she swooped to inspect the stones, mere 
was onyx, as dark as blackfall; carnelian and garnet, red 
as pigeon's blood; zircon and aauamarine, green as the 
heaving swell; agate, rich brown like the good earth; and 
moonstone, carrying within itself the moon's flash. 

But how could she fasten these gems to her bodu? 
Gum? She darted to a nearby tree and rubbed against 
thegooeu resin until it covered her feathers, men she 
dropped down to the gemstones and prettied herself. 

Garnets for her bosom, and a little fleck of green, 
Zircon for ner two wings, ner back aauamarine, 
Moonstone for ner silky throat, 

and more behind each ear, 
Agates circling round each eye, and beak of onyx clear. 



Under a heavy load of vanity, she rose from the 
stream and just managed to alight on a branch. She 
overbalanced. She teetered. At last she managed to 
steadu herself. 

From the water's smooth surface, temptation beck- 
oned. The reflected dazzle was so overpowering that she 
became dizzy and disoriented. Down she tumbled. 

Moinee, the Great God, was striding along the water's 
edge when he heard a cru of anguish. As the bird flut- 
tered streamwards, a gentle hand caught her in mid fall. 

She moaned bitterly: T have learnt my lesson, Great 
One. The burden of beauty is too heavy a load for a 
creature born unembellished." 

"Not so, little one" said Moinee. "Bu uour industry to 
improve yourself you have earned a just reward. I name 
uou Tura, the Jewel Bird. Take wing and hail the sun." 

She took flight from his upturned palms, and as she 
rose with joy she sang. For with each wing flap, another 
heavy gem dislodged from the sticky gum and fell awau, 
leaving behind its radiant colours forever imprinted on 
her feathers. 

lura borrowed Music's tone, 

And Music took on Tura's wing 

And rising joyful to the sun 

Tneu soar to heaven, and soaringsing. 
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Blue Wren (1995) 
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Blue Wren — Luina, The Blue One 



It was on Dromerdene's first trip to Earth that Luina 
came by her beautiful name and colour. The Gentle 
One had come to reconcile with his brother, Moinee, 
after a sillu auarrel, but on the wau he was attacked by 
the Ghost Tigers. 

Moinee had made these creatures to help Rage- 
orappa (The Evil One) stop the black: men from night 
raiding. The tigers attacked Dromerdene because he was 
out of favour with their master, Moinee. So ferocious was 
the battle that Dromerdene, before the fighting ended, 
slumped exhausted beneath Tara, the sturdu gum tree. 

The battle noise had awakened a small grey bird 
asleep in Tara's twigs. The bird saw at once that the 
savage tigers were about to kill Dromerdene. To rouse the 
god, he pecked at his hair and flew around his face. But 
nothing he did would revive him. 

In the dark forest the onlu light came from the red 
glare of the tigers' eyes. The little bird fluffed his feath- 
ers in a threat pose, and tweetering in his shrill voice 
for courage, flew at the drawcard eyes with his claws 
extended. One tiger bounded away to the darkness, but 
the other crushed the little bird against Tara. 

The commotion roused The Gentle One, and all the 
other creatures came to help. From the heavens, a way- 
ward star shot to earth and blinded the tigers, allowing 
Tara to snatch Dromerdene to safety. The tigers, howling 
with rage, clawed at the bark of the tree until it hung 
in strips about the trunk. But Dromerdene was safely 
beyond their jaws. 

Dromerdene saw the wauward star preparing to leave. 



"Little star" he said, "How can I reward you?" 

"Mu reward is seeing uou safe, Gentle One" the star 
said. "But I would like to be a little bigger." 

"You shall light the world from the moment Parnuen 
goes to rest" said Dromerdene. "You shall be Elary 
Romtena, the evening star." 

The wauward star ascended the heavens, and grew 
bright and dazzling. 

Next, he turned to Tara, the great gum. 

"For your part in this nights work" he said, "you shall 
wear rny mantle of blue." 

As he spoke, Tara's leaves turned the soft, sky blue 
that distinguishes her from other gums. 

"I name uou Tara Luina, the blue gum." 

Then he breathed into the body of the little bird until 
its life returned. He ran his fingers around its grey head, 
turning part of it shiny black. 

"The black around your head represents blackfall, the 
time when most creatures, even man, tremble in terror of 
the unknown. But uou, brave one, alone were unafraid." 

He passed his hand over the bird's stumpy tail, and in 
response it lengthened and took up a prominent angle. 

"This tail" said Dromerdene, "will mark uou as a bird of 
free flight and independence." 

The adornment was still unfinished. 

"And this crown upon uour head will impart to uou a 
brilliance denied all others." 

With those words, a crown of iridescent blue appeared 
upon the bird's head. 

"I name you Luina, The Blue One." 
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Robin Redbreast (1995). Basically, this is a watercolour. I was 
learning how to paint a dark background using watercolour. 
Usually, you work dark onto light, but what I did here was start 
with a dark background and gradually add light. I learnt the 
technique from David Hopkins. He's a commercial artist and he 
teaches glazing, how to put strength in your work. Watercolours 
are inherently light and wishy-washy. I learnt from David how 
to do glazes - thin coats of transparent colour laid on top of one 
another - to build up the strength to whatever you want. 



Looking at the painting now, Id say the composition is not 
very good. It's a bit heavy on the right hand side compared to 
the emptiness on the left. The composition's not balanced. That's 
what throws it out. 

This is one of my earlier paintings. I used to paint by 
the seat of my pants, but since then I've learnt a bit about 
composition. Now I think about composition before I even start 
a painting. I draw practise thumbnails and plan the layout first, 
before I get out the palette and brushes. 
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Robin Redbreast — lengenowa^ The Red One 



Culla-Minna, the Mother of Life, had come to Earth 
to save the black: swans. Tneu looked healthy and 
fat as they flocked around her, uet they were duing. Trie 
dreadful sickness had begun a full moon ago. 

The Mother of Life was puzzled. "Take me where the 
first of your people died" she asked. 

As one, all the swans splashed across the surface of 
the lagoon and flocked into the air. They surrounded the 
Mother as she flew with them. 

When theu came to the first dead swan, the Mother 
of Life asked what had happened. Robigana, one of 
the swan matriarchs, told her that every morning a 
whiny-whiny came from the sky and roamed the lagoon. 
She pointed with her long, graceful neck. "It will happen 
any time now. There is the dark cloud that alwaus comes 
before the whirlu-whiny." 

mere was a single black cloud over the lagoon. As 
they watched, an ominous shape broke the surface of 
the water and ascended into the cloud. 

The swans were mistaken in thinking the disturbance 
was a whirly-whirly mixed with water and wisps of cloud, 
for the Mother of Life knew her enemy well. It was 
Cruisere, the taker of living spirits. Tomorrow she would 
try her magic. She would coax Cruisere back to his home 
in the Sleeping Lake where Moinee had banished him 
ages before. 

At daybreak the Mother of Life stood at the edge of 
the lagoon. She saw the black cloud coming and knew 
that Cruisere would soon arrive to steal the living spirits 
of the swans. She heard a splash in the water. "Cruisere" 
she called. "This place belongs to the swans. Go back 
to uour tannin-stained mountain tarn to which uou were 
banished by Moinee." 



The Mother of Life had powerful magic, but Cruisere 
was her enual. They assumed a deadlu embrace, tearing 
at each others flesh and sinew, until at last the Mother 
of Life dragged Cruisere from the water. She was nearly 
spent, and lau gasping for breath beneath a silver wattle. 

Cruisere saw his chance. So powerful was his magic 
that his wounds healed straightaway, and with his 
strength reborn, he lashed his tail around his opponent's 
bodu to crush the life out of her. 

"Mother — his eues! The black depths of his eyes are 
the onlu place uou can hurt him", chirped a small greu 
bird perched above her in the wattle. 

Immediately she tore a branch from the tree and 
sharpened the ragged end with her magic. Into the dark 
hollow of Cruisere's eye socket she plunged the pointed 
branch. He recoiled in horror from the life-threatening 
assault, and retreated to his place of banishment in the 
far-off mountains. 

The Mother of Life reached up for her saviour. 
Where her fingers touched his head, the feathers shone 
jet black. "Bu the blackness of uour head feathers, my 
darkest hour will forever be remembered." 

She touched the trembling bird above his beak, and 
thereupon a shining white snowflake appeared, "mis 
mark is the pure light that lifted me above despair and 
guided me to victory." 

men she wiped blood from a battle lesion, and with 
a scarlet finger stained the feathers of the hero's breast, 
"mis will tell the world how uou rescued the wounded 
Mother of Life from Cruisere, stealer of spirits." 

As a final act of gratitude, she bestowed the name by 
which the little bird is known still: "Henceforth uou are 
Tengenowa, Robin Redbreast." 
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Commissions & Barters 



Mary Haberle wrote a book of stories told to her by old 
people around Mole Creek and Paradise, and she asked 
me if I would do a painting for the cover. I went out and 
sketched an old house and I took some photos of the area and 
combined them in the one painting. 

I used gladwrap to get the texture for the rotten tree 
stump, and at the top of the stump I put this old fellow 
holding a cigarette in his hand - a decayed branch. My 
Grandma is in there, too, just below him. 

The two people in the tree represent times past. They're 
weathered like an old stump. 
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Tree Stump (1998) 
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Blue-tongue Legend 

Two blokes once commissioned me — they 
used to have a little cafe in Sheffield - and they 
commissioned me to do a painting with Mt Roland 
in it. So I started with Mount Roland in the 
background and the rest came about by throwing 
paint at the paper and seeing what I could make of 
it. There's an Aborigine, animals, surreal textures - 
whatever the shape of the abstract paint was telling 
me. I scribbled here and made funny textures there; 
threw salt; wiped on paint with gladwrap. Did all 
sorts of things to get the various textures. 

With gladwrap, I scrunch it in my hand and 
use it like a paint brush - put the pigment on the 
plastic and swish it over the paper. You get all these 
randomy abstract markings, and you can turn them 
into a twisty tree trunk, say, or a python. 

The other way of using gladwrap is to lay it 
down flat on the paper. But it never clings tightly 
to the paper - there'll be creases in it. I grab hold of 
a syringe full of paint, put the nib of the syringe in 
one of the gladwrap creases, and squirt. The pigment 
follows the creases and bleeds into what might look 
like tree roots, sometimes like rocks and crystals. It's 
a good starting point, gladwrap. Then I might put 
salt on top while the pigment's wet - coarse rock 
salt - and let it dry. The salt sucks up the moisture 
and you get a marbley effect. 

It's surreal, it's fantasy, as all legends are. There's 
an Aboriginal spear on the left, and a big eyeball. 
Whatever shapes were on the paper determined what 
I painted. I had some dark spots on the bottom right 
which I had to do something with, so I turned them 
into cicadas. You can see cicadas flying out of his 
mouth. 

I've called this one the Blue-tongue Legend— how 
the Blue-tongue Lizard was followed by drought as 
he moved south. I didn't plan it around a legend. 
The only thing I planned was Mt Roland. The rest 
just came out of the painting while it was in progress, 
including the Blue-tongue. And it turned out there 
was an Aboriginal legend about the Blue-tongue, so 
it all just fell into place. 




Blue-tongue Legend (1998) 






Hideaway was a commission from Danijela Hlis. 
She wanted me to design a book cover for her 
poetry book. She owned the Hideaway Resort at 
Bicheno and lived there in one of the bungalows 
overlooking the sea, so I included the arched 
roof of the bungalow. And because of the sea 
and because she likes snorkelling, I painted some 
of her interests — Bicheno, her garden — inside 
water bubbles. That's her inside the bubble in 
the corner, snorkelling. 
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THE HIDEAWAY GUEST 

I welcome you 

to our magic hideaway. 

You are stylishly dressed, 

composed and cool. 

My brain signals fear, 

will our standard suffice you? 

Will the home-made curtains upset you? 

Career people bring memories of 

my long life in the cities, 

and I hope so much you will 

be less demanding than I used to be. 

A rush of fever through my skin, 
will our wilderness seduce you? 
Will our seclusion soothe you? 

Later, at the fall of the dusk, 

you talk to me, 

about this heaven, 

about my poetry, you buy my book. 

Warm are your eyes, sweet is your voice, 

at last, I relax. 

You are my guest, 

one more human being 

who can feel the magic of our place, 

the power of this life, 

the spell of this earth and sea, 

the wonder of the Hideaway! 

DANIJELA HLIS 




Hideaway (1995) 
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Kelly's Family 

I needed a new hearing aid and it was 
going to cost me $1500. I'd just retired 
from work, so I couldn't fork out that 
amount of money. My hearing specialist, 
Kelly Walker - she lives out at Wynyard 

- wanted a family portrait. She already 
had a large family photo hanging on the 
wall, but she wanted an artistic portrait. 
So I said I'd do a painting as barter for a 
hearing aid. 

It started off as a contrived painting, 
but then I started playing around and 
decided to turn it into an experiment 

- which I shouldn't have done, not in 
a bartered painting. You can see flying 
ears flapping around in reference to my 
hearing aid. Her husband is there, and a 
pet cat - and her favourite sculpture of 
a cat, painted on the wall behind. And 
in the foreground, her twin boys. One 
blonde boy and one black-headed fella. 
Little terrors they were, the pair of them. 
You wouldn't want kids like that for your 
own. They look cute but they were terrors. 
While I was in the house, one kid was 
chasing the other with a cricket bat trying 
to clout him! 

Now Kelly had a fountain. To get 
a fountain effect I just scraped off the 
pigment. If you have a close look you 
can see water flowing over spidery-web 
spheres — my imagination at work. And 
I put a dead fish on the floor because she 
lives near the sea. 

I entered that painting in an 
exhibition and Kelly came to the opening. 
She put her arms around me, kissing me 
and carrying on. She was real pleased. 
Thought it was great. She didn't want a 
perfect painting. She already had a family 
photograph and she wanted a work of art. 




Kelly's Family (2008) 
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Graham Dunham 

I have a friend who is dying of cancer. All 
sorts of things are going wrong with him, 
and his wife commissioned me to do his 
portrait. 

It started as a watercolour, but I messed 
up the background. The painting was almost 
finished, so I masked the portrait and I tried 
to spray the background as I had done before 
with the 'depth technique' 1 , but the paint 
started to run. I'd spent several hours on the 
painting and I was going to tear the damn 
thing up, until I saw a coloured pencil sitting 
on the table and I thought: / might just try 
Van Goghing this Graham. 

I got in there and I scribbled over him 
with coloured pencils, and when it was 
finished: Oh, that turned out all right! KnA 
because I was happy with Graham's portrait, 
I thought it was a good technique to explore 
further, so I tried the same thing with 
another portrait - Fred Groenier. 

It was a new technique for me. Whereas 
Van Gogh went flat-chat, making dabs and 
strokes and swirls, going mad at the canvas, 
stabbing at it with a palette knife, my first 
attempt at imitating his style was a tame 
version using coloured pencils. 



Graham Dunham (2008) 



1. The 'depth technique' is described on page 98. 
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Fred Groenier 



(2009) 
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Eastern Whip Bird (2005) 
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The Japanese Influence 



I did a course with Tony Smibert, two long weekends at the Mountford Granary Art 
School at Longford. He specialises in Turner and Eastern-style art and he combines 
the two of them, but he also does contemporary stuff. 

He was teaching us the Japanese method of using quick brush strokes. You 
spend hours working up to the right brush movements, and when you feel confident 
you grab a sheet of paper - ssswt ssswt ssswt - and Bobs your uncle; you've got a 
Regent Bower Bird in a couple of seconds flat. Sometimes you do 20 or 30 of them 
and only one out of the whole lot is any good. 

These two birds were painted while I was at Lamington National Park, on the 
Queensland border with New South Wales. 




Regent Bower Bird (2005) 
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Flame Robin (1995) 
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Grey Fantail (1995) 



Blue Wren (1995) 
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Bennetts Wallaby (1992) 
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Bennetts Wallaby 

I only used two colours in the Japanese-style 

wallabies: a reddy-brown and a pale purple-blue. 

That's all I used. Just the two colours. To get 

the black I mixed the blue and the reddy-brown 

together. 

It takes many hours to get the right brush 
strokes. Then once you feel ready to go, you get 
a fresh sheet of paper and a broad brush and get 



into it. 



Brown Tree Frog 

A little Brown Tree Frog was climbing up the 
glass window in my lounge, so I did a quick 
pencil sketch. Later on I painted him, using 
blue, browny-yellow and reddy-brown. 

I did the Japanese thing again. I spent a few 
hours practicing the right brush strokes, and 
when I felt confident I pulled out a new sheet 
and dived in with a big brush. I had a real-life 
practice first - that's no good. . . that's getting 
better — until I felt I was ready. The final painting 
only took a few minutes. I flayed the paper with 
a brush like Zorro wielded his sword. 




Brown Tree Frog (1992) 
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Depth Technique 



I: 



"went over to the Detention River, on the North- 
.West Coast just before you get to Stanley. We 
used to go camping there, 40 years ago when I was 
a kid. Every summer we'd see an Azure Kingfisher 
nesting near the river, but a heap of photographers 
harassed the little bird so much that eventually she 
left. 

I never saw kingfishers there again until years 
later when I took someone on a visit: "This is 
where we used to camp". I wasn't expecting to see 
kingfishers, but bugger me dead, I saw a pair nesting 
there again after all those years. 
I'm fairly happy with Azure Kingfisher. I was 
experimenting with a depth technique — using a mask and 
spraying a dark background behind it to give the painting 
depth. I use what they call a disperser - two small pipes in 
an L-shape. One end goes in a paint pot so that you can 
suck up the paint, and then you blow in the other end 
to spray paint on the paper. But first you have to mask 
the area you don't want to be painted. The effect is 
similar to the Aboriginal hand-stencils you see on 
cave walls, except in my case, instead of an outline of 
a hand, I'll have an outline of a kingfisher or a branch 
or whatever it is I've masked. 

I draw the outline of the masked area first and 
mask it; then I spray; then I remove the mask and fill 
in the details. 
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Golden Bell Frog 

This was painted under the influence of David 
Hopkins. I was learning to add strength to watercolour 
by glazing, and I was also trying to get the glisten, the 
shine, the wet look of a Golden Bell Frog. 

At my first attempt, it looked like the frog was covered 
in bird poo. The skin didn't shine at all. This was my second 
attempt. It was partly successful. The skin does have a kind 
of glisten to it. 



Azure Kingfisher (2007) 
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Golden Bell Frog (2007) 
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New Holland Honeyeater (2005, right) 



Tawny-crowned Honeyeater (2005, opposite) 

The Tawny-crowned is found on the North- 
West Coast, and in the south in heathland. You 
don't see them much in the suburbs - they're not 
very common — but you'll see them in heathland. 

I painted him on a Hakea multilineata, a hakea 
from Western Australia. 
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Yellow Robin (2008, right) 
This bright little bird is from the 
Dandenongs in Victoria. I took 
photos in my brother's garden and 
used them to create the painting. I 
sat him on a piece of hakea. 
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Boobook (2008, opposite) 
I was in the arboretum at Eugenana one day, 
walking around, and this brown bird flew past. 
Blow me down, it was a Boobook out in broad 
daylight. I got my camera out and took three 
shots and then he flew off. 

With both of these paintings I'm 
using the glazing technique I learnt from 
David Hopkins - one layer on top of 
another. You can do it in acrylics and 
you can do it in oils and you can do it 
in watercolours. I was learning how to 
paint in layers so as to get the intensity 
of colour in the bird. When you glaze with 
watercolour - when you put one coat over the 
top of another - it softens the coat underneath; the 
top layer blurs the previous coat and gives a softer 
look to the feathers. 

The blue background is sprayed on with a disperser. 
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Platypus (ca 1990) 
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Sculpture 



My sister wanted me to carve her a platypus, so I got stuck into it 
and carved her a platypus. It's about a foot long - life size - made 
out of myrtle. He's mounted by wire on top of a piece of driftwood to 
give the impression he's swimming over an underwater log. 

The echidna, also life size, is from the same period as the platypus 
and I remember I gave him 150 spines. I cut little square pegs and 



rammed them through a round hole in a lump of metal (you can put 
a square peg in a round hole if you press hard enough). Then I put the 
rounded pegs into a drill and sanded them to a point with sandpaper. 
To blacken the ends, I dipped the quills into a saucepan full of hot sand. 
I heated the sand on a hotplate. 

The body comes from blackwood; the spines from cheesewood. 




Echidna (ca 1990) 
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I started carving the owl 1 5 years before I met Aden McLeod, the 
sculptor in Devonport, and it remained only half finished for all that 
time. I finished it for Aden because he wanted to make a cast of it. We 
made a latex mold first, then a fibreglass mold and then a plaster cast. 
Finally we put a bronze patina on it and gave it to this woman who 
had cancer. She wanted an owl in her garden before she died. 

The original wood carving is bigger than real life, made out of a 

solid lump of blackwood. 



Masked Owl (2008) 
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This is a robin sitting on a goblet. Dad turned the goblet in 
his workshop, and I carved a robin to sit on top as a lid. It's 
made out of myrtle in two separate pieces. 




Robin & Goblet (1989) 
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After Aden McLeod set up his workshop in Devonport, I 
used to spend a lot of time over there with him learning how 
to make casts and molds for sculptures. I did a workshop with 
Aden learning clay sculpture. We had a bloke modelling for 
us and everybody carved a bust. What you have here is a clay 
sculpture with a bronze patina on it. It looks like bronze, but 
it's actually clay with various coatings. 

To give clay the bronze look, first you colour it with 
burnt umber. Over the top of that you add a coat of 
Antique Gold, and then you polish it with black nugget, 
followed by brown nugget. That's how you get a bronze 
patina. Effectively, it's just painted clay. 

When Aden carves something like that in clay he'll 
charge $600. If you want a bronze one, the price goes 
up to $6000. 

I was going to do some bronzing myself. I had 
the castings made and the wax already poured, 
ready to put the silicon shell on it before the last 
step of pouring the bronze. But I never got to that 
last stage. Aden packed up after the controversy 
over his Spirit of the Sea, the 'big boy' at the 
mouth of the Mersey. It was just too much for 
him. He was so frustrated, he packed up and 
left Tasmania before my bronze was finished. 



Clay & Bronze Patina (2006) 
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Denny Hamill — he's dead now — he used to take 
Anka and me up the Gordon River in his boat and 
we'd camp in the rainforest. When he died I drew a 
likeness for his sister. She's got that. 

On one of our trips there was a piece of Huon 
Pine about two foot long laying on the ground and 
I carved Wanderer out of it with a pocket knife. 
Wanderer was the name of Captain Denny's boat. I 
did the carving so he could hang it on his poop. 
Denny had a bit of a reputation of being the 
pirate of Strahan. He used to poach Huon Pine and 
salmon, and he got a name for himself. That's why I 
included the skull and crossbones. 

I don't know where it is now. I'm not sure if it's 
in the museum at Strahan or if it's with his family. 



Denny Hamill (2005) 
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The Wanderer (2005) 
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Cradle Mt (2008) 



I went and got six big sheets of plywood, and found some discarded tins of paint at 
the tip. Then, with a big wide brush, I got straight into it like Rolf Harris. I was trying 
different subjects like wooden boats (the Wooden Boat Festival was on at the time) and 
local scenery. This one of Cradle Mt turned out the best. I've been to Cradle Mt lots of 
times and I made a composite of the mountain and Waldheim Chalet. Jenny Pearce now 
owns the only print of it. It hangs on her lounge room wall. 

Orange-bellied Parrots (opposite). I wanted a photo of buttongrass so that I could 
sketch it in a painting. I went to Cradle Mt for the buttongrass, but the bird itself I 
photographed at Birchs Inlet in Macquarie Harbour. 
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Orange-bellied Parrots (2007) 
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Fisherboy Steve (2005) 
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Artistic Tidbits 



When I was a kid we used to go camping at Rocky Cape, Boat 
Harbour, Black River, Detention River, all those wonderful sea- 
scapes of the North-West. We used to go every year at Christmas time. 
Dad would load up the trailer with a big tent and anything else that 
was needed. We never had a car then. Uncle Cyril or Uncle 
Les took us down - and the trailer full of gear - and left us 
there for two or three weeks. 

Fisherboy Steve is from a photo taken by Dad on 
one of our holidays. I think it was at Detention 
River. I went out fishing and here I am holding the 
catch. I only drew that within the last few years. 
I was messing around with Anka. She wanted to 
morph family photos into caricatures, so I turned 
myself into a cartoon. I've never taken my art 
seriously, but I am serious about improving my 
skills. 

Some of the techniques I use took me a fair 
while to master. The last year of high school 
I enrolled in a sketching course with Father 
Flanagan at Adult Ed. That was about 1970. The 
next course was with Nigel Lazenby in 1990. And 
the other major course I did was with David 
Hopkins, a commercial artist who taught me to 
put strength into my watercolours by glazing. 
Took me two 10-week courses to master 
glazing. Not being very bright, I couldn't pick 
the thing up. Y'see, it's all in the brushwork. If 
he'd cut back on the information he threw at me 
and concentrated on the skill, I would have picked 
it up in a weekend. 

Art is something I've always done. I enjoy doing it 
and it's something I get a kick out of. When a painting 
goes right and everything falls into place, it's euphoric. You've 
gotta go through all the pain and frustration to get there, but when you 




arrive and start coasting, well, you get a real sense of satisfaction. Sometimes 
I get that feeling. Not all the time. 

When I was a kid going to school, I didn't draw 
and paint as much as I do now because I had other 
interests. After I did the art courses I spent more 
time on my art, but when the old man took ill 
and I had to look after him, I was in a down 
state and my enthusiasm for painting was 
affected. 

Now, I paint more than ever. Two 

or three days a week I apply myself to 

art. Regularly I go to the 'botanicals' at 

Ulverstone with the ladies. That's two hours 

a week. And I go to the Penguin market on 

Sundays and sketch passers-by. Might stay an 

hour at the market, sketching. And I spend a 

couple of hours each week drawing injured birds 

at the animal sanctuary. 

I'd like to have more artistic skills under my 

belt. I'd like to be able to sketch quickly and do it 

well every time, not the hit-and-miss affair that 

it is at the moment. A couple of seconds to get 

it on paper - that's a high-level skill I don't have 

yet. But once I get the hang of it, other doors 

will open. 

The core of my art lies in extending 

myself. I never want to be at an exhibition and 

hear a whispered comment: "That's obviously 

a Stephen Wilson". I don't want my art to 

become hackneyed. I want it to be like a 

Monarch Butterfly - flapping on a fractal path 

in search of food, following an unpredictable 

line, and at every waypoint picking up artistic tidbits. 

And if you believe that wordy drivel, you'll believe anything! 
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From the moment that art ceases to be the food that feeds the best minds, the artist 
can use his talent to perform all the tricks of the intellectual charlatan. Most people 
can today no longer expect to receive consolation and exultation from art. The 
'refined', the rich, the professional do-nothings, the distillers of quintessence, desire 
only the peculiar, the sensational, the eccentric, the scandalous in today's art. And I 
myself, since the advent of cubism, have fed the fellows what they want and satisfied 
these critics with all the ridiculous ideas that have passed through my head. The less 
they understand them the more they admire me. 

Through amusing myself with all these absurd fancies I became celebrated very 
rapidly. For a painter, celebrity means sales and consequent affluence. Today, as you 
know, I am celebrated. I am rich. But when I am alone I do not have the effrontery 
to call myself an artist at all, not in the grand old meaning of the word. Giotto, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Goya, were great painters. I am only a clown, a mountebank. I 
have understood my time and have exploited the imbecility, the vanity, the greed of 
my contemporaries. It is a bitter confession, this confession of mine, more painful 
than it may seem. But at least it does have the merit of being honest. 

Pablo Picasso 
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Red Moon (2009) 

A new direction for me — computer art. 
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